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STINGRAY COAST 


Fiona Hile 


Out on the verandah a young girl is telling stories 
about swordfish and stingrays. Like undulating angels 
with skimming, ragged wings, apparently. ‘Or 
strapping weights to your waist,’ she’s saying, ‘and 
treading water in slow motion.’ Going under water 
and caring to maintain the vacuum in your snorkel, 
that’s when you'll see them. Or one of them. They 
don’t travel in pairs like the silly leatherjacket, which 
likes to nuzzle at the knees of spearfishermen, to 
sacrifice its life and that of its mate in a kind of 
murder-suicide. “They don’t travel in pairs,’ she’s 
saying, but you'll see the stingray, alone, a scrap of 
flesh like a dark sheet lifting slowly and then, slowly, 


shaking itself out against the tide. And underneath, a 


small black hole, like a mouth. 
‘Their undersides are so silky and smooth,’ she 


says. 


I'm watching him through the sliding glass doors that 
lead out onto the verandah, watching him make his 
way through the room, working his magic, delivering 
his highly trained charm to the quivering recipients — 
women — who invariably flocked to him at 
gatherings such as these. She is beside him, as always, 
elegantly waifish and yet deceptively so, her miniscule 
hips and waist unexpectedly giving way to portentous 
breasts which seem to affect her posture and cause her 
shoulders to hunch forward. Most attractively, or soit 
seems to me. 

A young friend of mine, a woman in her mid- 
thirties, often laments the impaired vision of her 
youth which had failed to reveal to her the impact of 
her own beauty. I have often had cause to recall her 
remark. Whether I’ve been sifting through 


photographs or just reflecting in general on the state 


of my current, my eventual, my inevitable 
unattractiveness, wondering if I'll be comparing 
myself favourably in the future to the self I have 


always made it my daily business to deplore. 
I was a very pretty teenager. 


The hostesses’ daughter is unhappily overweight, I've 


noticed, the force of her pudgy cheeks diminishing her 


eyes to slits. Not that there’s anything wrong with 
being overweight, apart from the obvious health 
considerations, as long as one is happy to be so, I 
suppose. Unhappy butterballs are really only making 
a bad situation worse, I’ve often thought, although I 
have noticed they do tend to find themselves more in 
positions of authority — Human Resources Managers 
you know the kind of thing. I suspect they exude an 
air of maternal trustworthiness, coupled with a 
devotion to work which is the birthright of the 
socially . . . how shall I say it? Undesirable is too 
harsh a word. 

Here comes the mother. 

‘Didion’s wonderful, isn’t she?’ 

I'd been flicking through one of the books that 
hosts leave lying around on coffee tables in order to 
demonstrate their literary registers. 

‘Is this your book?’ I ask her. It’s a knee-jerk 
reaction of the type which I must really try to address 
one day. Rewarding the literal with the literal has 
become something of a bad habit with me, but to be 
honest, lately I don’t have the energy to devise 
responses that have nothing to do with the question. 
The sort of responses that certain people in certain 


circles seem to crave. 


It’s a class thing, but I’m not going to go into that 


now. 


I don’t have much time for her fiction, was what I 
would have said to Butterball Senior, had she not 
already been skimming past on her way to the front 
door. 

I continue compiling my inventory of her 
library. 

Middle shelf. Alice Miller, Virginia Woolf, 
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Didion (again), Austen, Mansfield, de Beauvoir (who's 
the philosopher?), Sontag, Shelley, Plath, all middle- 
shelf types, Masters, Jolley, Garner and Modjeska. No 
Hanrahan, Witting, Hewett and their lower-shelf 
lives. Top-shelf, everything by Patrick White. 
Including letters and biographies, but excluding that 
slim volume written by a little-known Melbourne 
academic (a book habitually referred to by a young 
friend as ‘Dissin’ Patrick White’). Most of Malouf, all 
of Rodney Hall, some Keneally and everything by 
Carey bar the first volume of short stories. No 
Moorhouse. Anywhere. 

A small shelf off to the right houses a selection 
of biographies of ‘the ancestors of living arts 
benefactors who are personally known to the 
householders’. It is at their behest that we are all 


gathered here tonight. 


Inside, near the kitchen, by the dips and the half-filled 
glasses of champagne, he’s still talking to the pudgy 
daughter. 


This morning I sat on the beach as they all, one after 
the other, shed trousers from their restless legs and 
waddled into the sea. Even the fashionably young and 
slim do waddle, you know. It’s a design fault. The 
hilarity of arms and legs. 

Art’s reason for being, the obsession with the 
human form. Does it desire to celebrate the body or 
to duplicate it? Sculpture, painting, writing, it seems 
to me, all evoke a profound dissatisfaction. 

And now, all five of them, running into the 
sea, his bottom quivering with the premonition of 
middle-age, hers a voluptuous surprise. He peels off 
to the right and I watch her shamelessly as at the scene 
of an accident, her gradual slinking into the waves, the 
false happenstance as she allows the rip to drag her out 
to the horizon so that she can bob up unexpectedly 
beside him. 

There is a curious discrepancy between the 
searing heat and the crystal clarity of the water. | 
suppose it is in the space of this anomaly, in the place 
where we must fail to calculate sameness, that we 
might experience something of what we can call 


pleasure. 


The others have disappeared, toting spear gun 


and knives and black drawstring bags made of mesh 
and now, at the last minute, I have decided to join 
them, him and her, my body tossing and frothing in 
the mouth of this bush-flanked beach. 

Now I'm cartwheeling my way back to the 
shore, water gushing in one ear and out the other and 
I can hear them laughing but I know they can’t be 
laughing at me. I’m enjoying myself for once, an easy 


gymnast, the weightless time traveller. 


I see myself back then. I’m nibbling at a piece of 
chocolate gateaux taken from a white cardboard box 
and my brother is sitting in front of the fire and his 
arms are folded. She is sitting by the window and she 
is not our mother. She is tall and old and she is 
wearing nicer clothes and she has the knack of making 
white boxes materialise at will. She has the power to 


decide who will empty them. 


We are united under the water, it seems, not that there 
is any reason why that should be so. I can feel his 
thoughts travelling across molecules, perhaps. A 
ridiculous notion, but one I can’t get out of my mind. 
Something ever so slightly cowardly about a reliance 
on the physical. Air is made of molecules and yet we 
are distinctly, separately, within it. Down here, we are 
bound by velocity, the alarming, surging realisation of 
each unyielding wave. It is fear that binds us. I have 
often told myself that. 

I know they are all watching. I can feel it. 
Watching and laughing and wondering how I can 
allow this to keep happening, how I can continue to 
not produce the five or six quick strokes that will 
propel me out of this admittedly embarrassing 
situation. It is lit up like a city down here, sun-lit 
beneath the surface, and to see my own arms and legs, 
spinning like Catherine Wheels, to discover the 
futility of well-meant advice. To always dive beneath a 
wave. To always dive beneath a wave only to discover 
that some waves have no underside. To always live 
dangerously, as Nietzsche once put it. It’s all relative, I 
suppose. It’s all relative, and although I can hear them 


laughing, I feel I’m ready for another Catherine wheel. 


In the guest house bathroom, I’m tugging at my salty 
pubic hairs, prising stubborn flecks of sand from my 
groin. That the wiry strands sliding between my 
fingers could be sprouting from a tough-muscled sea 
creature is something I could find almost believable. 
From the bathroom window I can see the geese, 
disentangling their webbed toes from the lake's 
unfurling surface. I like the ability dogs have to 
exhibit a sort of classlessness. Charles, the young 
Labrador, has set himself up at the end of the pier and 
is transmitting his inappropriate howling through the 
rainforest. The racket is identical to that which a less 
privileged hound might cause to satellite from pylon 
to pylon on a housing commission estate. 

Beyond the lake, near the large house on the 
hill, the ragged edge of a half-erected marquee is 
flapping against the sky. Two tiny, doll-like figures are 
setting up rows of miniature tables and chairs while 
battalions of others are fixing white ribbons to the 
trunks of eucalyptus trees. 

A curl of steam has worked itself under one 
corner of the gingham tea towel which someone has 
blue-tacked to the wall. The tea towel is a relic from 
the seventies and probably should be framed rather 
than left to rot in a guest house bathroom. The 
housewife pictured on the bottom of the towel is 
folding herself into a 1950s oven, collapsing like an 
ill-timed soufflé. The text above her is shrivelling as 
the tea towel continues its slow peel. I take it off 
altogether and fold it over the towel rack, like a large 
soggy poster, rearranging it so that at least the last line 
is visible. I stare into the mirror and practice reading 
the text backwards, although it is a kind of cheating as 


I already know what is written there. 


My first wedding, of course, became a template for all 
of the other weddings I was to attend in the future. 
Too much to drink, too little to wear, not enough - 
really good conversation. Actually, drink really is the 
only thing that is ever in abundance at weddings, 
apart from other people’s happinesses, which I suppose 
explains something about the drinking. The father of 
the groom looked pointedly at me during his speech 
and later, as we danced, leaned into my ear and said, 


“That should’ve been you up there, my dear.’ It’s not 


often that the first and last time for something 
happens in the same moment. I was lost for words. 
So I slipped one or two crystal champagne flutes into 
the folds of my coat and staggered out into the 


rainforest. 


I stood beneath the manicured hill, the lake lapping at 
my borrowed satin shoes. The trees were heaving in 
the darkness and I felt I was one of them, which I now 
know from experience is never a good sign. I wrapped 
my arms around the closest one and gazed up into its 
shimmering heights. Its leaves were swishing 
benevolently and I remember thinking that the sound 
leaves make in the night is a kind of language. It is 
always an evening I will remember as particularly 
margarita-driven. I could already feel the salt merging 
irreversibly with the mucus in the back of my throat 
and can only imagine now that I was not so much 
experiencing the delusion of alcohol as the delirium of 
dehydration. I licked the drops from a few low-lying 
leaves, thinking it might be healthier to do so than to 
drink from the water in which the geese daily bathed. 
Actually, to be honest, hygiene was not a priority. I 
specifically recall wanting to lick the water from the 
leaves and stooping to do so. The hygiene thing was 
something I made up later. As I pressed the cool gum 
to my lips, I heard the snap of dry bark. I froze. In 
those days it would not have been out of the question 
for one of the dark shadows in the forest to solidify. 
My father had worked for a time on a farm on the 
north coast and had told me that occasionally 
Aboriginal men, their hair piled in cones on the tops 
of their heads, would gather at the property borders, 
asking for work. Those who were wearing trousers 
and shirts would be selected, those carrying spears 
would be turned away. 

It was the groom’s father, Richard senior, 
proffering a bottle of 1898 Veuve Clicquot. 

‘Here you are,’ he said, ‘thought you might be 
a little thirsty.’ 


So I drank. 


Not long after that, I found myself a job as a cook on 


a fishing trawler. I told myself I was being romantic. 
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I spent a lot of time thinking about the 
inappropriate things I had done and an equal amount 
of time wondering if those things were really so bad or 
if I was just made to feel they were so by others. I 
confessed, was castigated and was punished. I was a 
self-castigating, self-punishing, mobile Catholic 
institution. When I had repented to my satisfaction, I 
spent a lot of time thinking about things which I 
knew would have no practical application in the real 
world. These are the thoughts I cherish, the fondest 
of all memories. 

One torrid night, I remember, we docked at 
the port of Mozambique. Sometimes the men caught 
fish and sometimes they caught box-like packages 
wrapped in brown paper and sealed all over with wax. 
We were well out of our fishing waters, but I knew 
better than to ask questions. I went inland. I was 
hardly a woman. I was hardly human. I was safe. 

I sensed an enormous swelling beneath the 
earth’s crust. And as we crossed over the ragged 
mountain range, I saw that rivers had once flowed 
there, before the swelling, before the swelling earth 
had tremored, failing to contain itself, the earth 
splitting like a mouth with too much to say, the rivers 
which had once flowed across the sprawling range, 
now spilling into the emptiness of the earth’s refusal to 
keep silent. Here I was, in beautiful Rhodesia, 
frothing at the petticoated mouths of the roaring, 
parasol-wielding tourists. Spilling into the falls of that 


yawning, unquenchable canyon. 


Too soon, my pruned flesh was again garnishing fish 
stews and dishwater. I was peeling dirt and skin from 
potatoes and making my version of sadza, a stiff, 
porridgy dish I had eaten during my trip to the falls. I 
could hear the men thumping around on the deck 
above. They were growing hungrier. Phosphorescent 
and angry, waves scaled the tiny galley windows. A 
trickle of water had seeped under the galley door, 
dribbled down the three small steps and was licking at 
my boot. I dragged my waterproof coat from its hook 
and opened the door. The large fishing light had been 
turned to dim, still bright enough to enlighten the tips 
of the waves as they galed past. A black mass hovered 


at the boat’s prow, undulating, sighing. When my 


eyes adjusted, I saw that the mass was made up ofa 
number of shapes — Dave, Jonno, Pete, Jack and the 
others. 

Fish were slithering from baskets and flip- 
flopping onto the deck. The ship’s cat was batting at 
them ineffectually with one paw, tired and lazy from 
months of ceaseless gorging. Sometimes the strangest 
thoughts seep into your head. A long, black tail was 
lashing the flooded deck, the weakening lamp flashing 
the tail-spray with silver as it rose up around the mens 
shining boots. 

And I remember thinking that of all creatures, 
it is the female stingray which, in that particular way, 
most resembles the human female. 

I have no idea how I could have known such a 
thing. 

But suddenly the cat was moaning, a wet hand 
gripping my elbow, fetid, alcohol breath, and I was 


back down the stairs, the door closing in my face. 


Why do so many family holiday houses become 
repositories for offensive handicrafts from the 
seventies? 

‘Tea towels bearing glib homilies about nuclear 
war are left to rot in Scandinavian-style bathrooms, 
homespun wall-hangings hoping to redignify the 
ageing process are fixed almost casually to sandstone 
walls. On the loungeroom wall in the guesthouse, 
three old women are sitting on a park bench, feeding 
pigeons. They are not thinking about their children. 
Old women have better things to think about than the 
lives their children are living so successfully, so 
ardently, in the present. Neither are they thinking 
about their grandchildren, who will be living so 
competently, so handsomely, so richly in the future. 
When old women gather in parks to throw crumbs to 


the birds, old women are thinking about their lovers. 


Last night, at the party, he finally found the courage 
to ask me. To speak at the wedding. He was nervous, 
anxious even, the throaty flush I have come to 
understand as genetic already creeping into view. I 
thought about letting him off the hook. Last night 
when IJ arrived at the party they were serving cake. A 


really good chocolate gateaux. ‘Awful news,’ the 
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hostess said. She was talking about Zimbabwe. “We're 
really very lucky,’ she actually said. To be precise. 


‘The Aboriginal people are such a gentle race.’ 


I suppose I could tell them about Nietzsche. He was 
crying, you know, just as they were dragging him off. 
They found him with his arms around the neck of a 
beaten horse. But it’s not really wedding material, is 
it? Far too sentimental. I can never understand these 
animal-rights types. Over the years, I’ve developed an 
enormous tolerance for cruelty. I can watch it for 
hours. Not literally, of course. A door doesn’t always 
have to be open for you to know what’s going on 
behind it. 

I can still see her though, the stingray, 
whenever I care to think about it. Like an undulating 
angel with skimming, ragged wings. Her undersides 
so silky, and that small black hole, like a mouth. Not 
at all like a fish, not until they pulled her up out of the 
water. That’s when her behaviour would have become 
remarkably similar. 

That’s what Pll do. I'll tell them about the 


stingray. 
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MEADOW OF FLOWERING 
NARCISSI 


Sonny’ first day at school 


Frank Moorhouse 


Through psychiatric colleagues, Jennifer had found 
the school in Lausanne — the Académie Palatine — 
and Sonny had been enrolled there. 

On the drive to the school, his mother again 
explained that placing him in such an exclusive schoo! 
would fix his personality in a direction both 


irrevocable and strange, that although his gender 


preferences were determined many years ago, his social 


and personal expression of those preferences was 
something else. That was what the school would fix 
irrevocably. 

Yet, without doubt, she said, she desired that 
he should go this exotic route as far as he, himself, 
desired it. 

However, as Jennifer had said, Sonny, when 
confronted so severely with the flagrant and audacious 


way his life was to go, could find that he was 


terrorised back towards the norms of public behaviour, 


but he might then find that there was no way back to 
those norms. That he would forever belong to the 


caste of those who were apart. 


As his mother repeated this warning, he could tell 
from her voice that she too did not want him to find 
his way back to the norm. They were perfectly 
delighted, both of them, with what was happening to 
him and the evolution of his marvellous self 


‘I do not want to turn back,’ he said, nestling 


into her, ‘and you do not want me to turn back either.’ 


She reached over and held his hand tightly, 
affirmingly. 
They drove along Lake Léman and then as 


they entered into the grounds of the school situated in 
the mountains behind Lausanne it seemed as 
conventional as any boarding school. It was a cluster 
of old stone buildings set in very large, well-kept 
gardens, sporting fields, and tennis courts. 

Sonny was as fearful as any student going to a 
new school but was also anticipating the release which 
he would find by being among like-spirits. 

In his office, the Headmaster seemed 
conventional and warm in his greeting. He repeated 
some of the things which they'd spoken about by letter 
and by telephone. 

But some things he hadn’t previously told 
them. 

“The school has one traditional tension — it 
divides between the femmes and the guys. The guys 
are homosexuals looking for friendships and affairs 
with men and do not, for want of a better term, cross- 
dress. Some scorn it. The femmes however, generally 
want to find friends among accepting females or with 
other femmes, and some with conventional men. We 
find that some guys do form friendships with the 
femmes. Sometimes quite close. Those femmes with 
a liking for boys sometimes become, well, shall I say, 
‘mascots’ in the guy circles?’ 

Sonny and his mum exchanged a glance. 

Mascots? 

The Headmaster went on. “The two groups 
have separately demarcated dormitories, and, given 
practicalities such as the availability of beds and so on, 
you may choose your company and your place of 
sleeping. And of course, some boys are still finding 
out what they are and during their time here 
sometimes change their allegiances and preferences. 

‘You, Sonny, seem fortunate in knowing your 
predilection. I want you to be kind and helpful with 
those who are confused and still finding their way. I 
know you will be.’ 

Sonny’s face must have expressed surprise that 
as a new student, at his age, he was already being given 
this status. He wondered if it were flattery. 

The Headmaster added, ‘I suggest this to you, 
Sonny, because of your intelligence and, well, your 
specially gifted and advanced nature.’ 


Sonny was unsure what this ‘specially gifted 
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and advanced nature’ was. He didn’t ask. 

He sat there, very pleased, in his new school 
uniform, his hands on the lap of his light-grey, box- 
pleated tunic, wonderfully aware of his new 
underwear, oyster satin panties and lace bra, and 
garter belt and silk stocking — which according to 
school regulations should have been black tights — 
glad to be forever free of boys’ trousers. He glanced at 
his shapely, glossy nails. 

Although Sonny knew that it was a rule of the 
school that no make-up be worn during school hours, 
he had chosen the natural look for his arrival, using a 
tinted moisturiser which matched his skin tone, and a 
cream blusher, and a faint pink, nearly clear, lip gloss. 
There was only the hint of mascara on his upper lashes 
and a single coat on the lower lashes. His eyebrows 
were plucked and bleached. He liked them a shade 
lighter than his hair. 

His mother and he had arguments over make- 
up — she didn’t think he needed to wear it at all and 
that it was probably best for his skin to delay it as long 
as possible. But he was impatient to be womanly and 
wanted to enter into all the womanly routines, to wear 
its masks, its gowns, its artifices, to use its artful 
emphases and to employ all the apertures of revelation 
and lure, and to conform to its sculpturing and its 
textures. His yearning was to be a subject of desiring 
gaze, the gaze of men and of women. 

The Headmaster went on. ‘At dinner and in 
the evenings you can wear what you choose to wear. 
We are clear that in class you will be dressed as a 
conservative school girl would dress in the best Swiss 
girls’ school?’ 

They both nodded. 

‘For sleeping, you may wear whatever you 
wish — it’s something of a fashion parade at the time 
of lights-out. Some of the best women’s nightwear in 
Europe appears then. But, on the whole, we 
discourage ostentation but encourage good taste, and, 
with children from homes which can afford this 
school, there is a rarely a money problem. Generally, 
the taste is excellent. Where it is not, a discreet note is 
sent to the parents.’ 

‘We aren't that rich, Jennifer laughed, ‘but I 
don't think Sonny will be disgraced.’ 
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Looking away, Sonny smiled a blushing smile. 

‘All-traces of make-up must be gone at 
breakfast, all eye-liner, the lot,’ said the Headmaster. 

Sonny looked back to the Headmaster and 
nodded. 

‘Your hair is at the border of acceptable 
styling.’ 

Sonny’s blonde hair was cut by his mother’s 
hairdresser and was ambiguously boyish and feminine. 

‘Never any longer than it is,’ the Headmaster 
said. “We have a hairdresser who will follow your 
instructions but she also has instructions to make hair 
presentable for a boy if ever you have to go off campus 
and return to your biological gender. No elaborate 
female hairstyles, please.’ 

The Headmaster looked at Sonny’s rings. “No 
jewellery during lesson time, not even fancy 
watchbands. As with all schools, we have outside 
service staff and governmental inspectors of one sort 
or another visiting the school during business hours. 
The maintenance of privacy and security is difficult. 
We want to reduce difficulties and to find a modus 
operandi with the outside world. The highest levels of 
power, of course, understand our circumstances and 
existence. It is the middle levels which sometimes fail 
to understand. I might add we have one or two of our 
graduates in its ranks. The school has had 173 years 
of experience at doing that. That lies behind some of 
the essential rules. Underwear is entirely up to you, 
Sonny, and you will find that most of the femmes 
wear high-fashion underwear and have their school 
tunics cut by the clothing designers of their choice. 

As all seem to do it, there is not problem of invidious 
social distinction — although I understand there is a 
degree of, shall we say, designer snobbery. But I see that 
your school tunic, shirt and blazer are all cut by a 
designer.’ 

Much to his discomfort, his mother said, . 
‘Fabiani.’ 

Embarrassed, Sonny pulled a face at her. 

‘Ah,’ the Headmaster said, ‘Sonny will have no 
problem with competition. After school hours, within 
the grounds, you may dress as you please, and, some 
evenings we have formal social occasions where you 


can express yourself in the way you dress without 
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restriction. By the way, did I mention that we do not 
allow personal servants, male or female? Your chosen 
gender name will be used in roll call. You will use 
“Sonny”?” 

“Yes.” 

The Headmaster now glanced quickly through 
Sonny’s school record from his former school and at 
Sonny’s personal record form. ‘I see he has some 
hormonal breast development?” 

‘He wears a 32 A cup. He'll probably need a 
size larger in six months. He takes a light 
combination dose of oestrogen and antiandrogen. I’ve 
talked on the telephone with the school doctor about 
it. His natural levels of oestrogen are higher than 
normal.’ 

Sonny rather liked hearing his mother talk 
about his breasts. 

‘Good.’ The Headmaster closed the file and 
looked directly at Sonny. ‘You're a pretty boy, Sonny, 
and no doubt even more beautiful when you have a 
chance to be so. Here, at the school, you will have 
many opportunities to be as you wish and our staff 
will guide you. The dramatic club is a place where the 
boys learn much about dressing and make-up and 
deportment. And we have other student clubs — 
Dancers, Fashion Club, and the magazine, Femina, 
which has been running continuously since 1901 — 
based of course, on the great magazine of those times 
— and so on. Freedom is complete in these activities. 
We have sympathetic advisers who come frequently to 
talk about such things. Apart from that, the 
curriculum is, as you know, classical.’ 

The Headmaster thought to himself for a 
second and then said, ‘I will say this, I feel I should 
say it. Seeing Sonny in the flesh, as it were, brings 
home to me that he is singular. . . exceptional as boy 
and as a girl. However as Virgil would say, O formose 
puer, nimuim ne crede colori. How's your Latin? The 
Headmaster looked at them both with a smile but did 
not bother to translate. 

Sonny did so silently — O my pretty boy, trust 
not too much to your pretty looks — but did not give 
any sign to the Headmaster of having done so. 

‘You'll be envied, Sonny, and you will be 
adored. You may be worshipped. Learning to handle 
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these rather uncomfortable forms of human attention 
will be one of your most difficult lessons. And Iam 
sure they are lessons you will have to apply throughout 
your life.’ 

His mother looked at Sonny as if seeing him 
anew, through the eyes of others. There was an 
apprehension in her eyes, as if she were speculating on 
the nature that envy and adoration might take here at 
the school. 

After the welcome interview, Sonny and his 
mother went outside, and standing in the school 
parking lot, arm-in-arm, it became painfully clear that 
they were both going to miss each other in more than 
emotional ways. 

His mother spoke first, ‘Don’t give me up for 
some boy here at the school, will you? Don’t be a 
mascot just yet.’ She tried to make it sound like a 
joke. 

‘Of course not,’ he said, earnestly. 

‘You will probably play around a bit. I 
understand that’s part of it.’ 

‘I won't let anyone touch me.’ He reached out 
and took her hand. ‘At this point in my life I want 
only to be touched by you.’ 

‘I accept that pledge as a gift, my darling. You 
will study, learn. Keep yourself for me, for now.’ 

‘T will, mother, I will.’ 

Sonny had found, so far, that she preferred 
female company and had not felt any strong 
inclination towards men, although /e was curious 
about anal pleasure. Nothing had happened so far 
with boys or men apart from their lustful looks which 
were constantly turned on him like a torchlight. 

‘Let's go in the car to somewhere nearby to say 
good-bye,’ he asked, softly, meaningfully. He took her 
hand and pulled her towards the car. 

‘Darling, we haven’t a lot of time,’ she said, 
out Sonny saw clearly that it was the protective parent 
speaking, not the mother-lover and her desires. 

He ignored her hesitation and drew her 
cowards the car and she went with him. 

She started the car, stalling it once, nervously, 
and drove until they found a secluded glade in the 
school’s spacious, forested grounds amid the pink 


chestnut, lilac, and rose-tinted tamarisk. 
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As the engine sounds died away, a conscious ENEMIES AND FRIENDS 


silence settled on them, broken now and then by the 
sound of a single bird call. They could smell the 
scents of the flowering trees and the resin from the Justin Clemens 
pines. A meadow of flowering narcissi stretched away 
from the forest. 
Sonny leaned into her against her breasts and 


began weeping lightly... 


The whole history of modern poetry is a running 
commentary on the following brief philosophical text: all 
art should become science and all science art; poetry and 


philosophy should be made one. 


Friedrich Schlegel 


£11 


What sort of weird animal were you 

who thought it better to be feared than loved, 
and played with presentations like a fox 

or a lion or a serpent or even 


Satan (which is how your adversaries 


saw it), to the extent that your good name 

has become synonymous with deceit? 
Black-eyed the balls of severed feet that climb 
ziggurats of corpses for pit and lime 

and fire to bleed to air these substances 

coo tired of world to flow to earth, and you — 
perched supine atop like a bad cherry 
sweating away its difference for dough — 


now bring pleasure to empty citadels. 
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Like many of the time you were unlikely 

to survive very long and in a way 

it’s a shame that you did because it turns out 
you were superfluous — another had 

already made the discovery for 

which you would later have him embarrassed, 
and it’s likely that you took great pleasure 

in his latter penury and decay. 

When your own fluxions gave way to money 
cares with definite pathological 

flavours all their own — you liked to see men 
swing in the sky, caught between earth and air — 
then even the falling apple was just 


a memory of someone else, a thing. 
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In your portraits, you resemble nothing 

so much as a frocked pyramidal toad — 

all the more so for your insistence on 

the way the world erupts into diverse 

colours without reason, borne up only 

by enormity behind as witness, 

that thereby what as this. 

O long chains of long insufficiencies, 

catch things by their throats with a weightlessness 
so weighty that our ultimate Bishop, 


well-constellated to unconsciousness, 


can smirk at the umbilicus of vision 
coiling about its own blind spots like death 


coils about life as if neither were real. 
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Despisers of superstition, the dark 

fled before your emporia of table- 

lamps, which you retailed wholesale, at prices 
that all good bourgeois could afford although 
this was not without cost to your persons: 
think, for example, of that nobleman 

who had one beaten while he oversaw 

the whole procedure from a safe distance, 
screaming ‘don't beat his head, something good might 
still come from that,’ or the joyful malice 
another identified as inhering 

in a nephew’s inversions. . . still, today 

your propaganda has been so successful 


there are no shadows left for light to flay. 
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BRIGHT PLANET 


Peter Mews 


Bright Planet berthed at Bareheep. 1842. 

The barque creaked against the jetty and fora 
moment the air was still. Shouts rang up from the 
makeshift wharf. From the ship's railing the replies 
came, thin and scared. The antipodean air took their 
breath away. Already the dockmen, bare-chested, red- 
skinned, were loudly asking for a passenger list, and a 
description of their persons, hoping to recognize a 
name. The ship’s doctor identified himself and reeled 
off the particulars in his baritone. Behind him, 
Captain Elijah doubled over in a cramp, and his 
heaving could be heard in the pauses between 
announcements. The doctor would not let the 
vomiting interrupt him; he simply raised his voice. 
The men on the wharf cheered as the Angliss family 
was announced from Dundee. On deck the Angliss 
zitls smiled beneath their parasols. 

A gangplank was raised to Bright Planet’ 
quarter deck, and the dockmen swarmed aboard. The 
foreman, a huge Scot with sunburnt forehead, 
marched up to the Captain who was still wiping his 
face with a spotted kerchief. He introduced himself. 


Angus Brut at your service, sir. What livestock are 


you carrying, mlord?’ Not a frightening question in 


itself, but the beads kept appearing on Elijah Blood’s 


upper lip. 


‘Five goats, two dozen chickens, a pair of hogs, 


it they've survived.’ 


‘You didnae bring my sheepies, then? 

A guilty tremor crossed the Captain’s jowl. 
I'm afraid not, Mr Brut. We have nae sheepies.’ 

Angus took the news badly. 

‘T would nae complain, ‘cept the food we get 
vere is nae good, m'lord. Aye, by Christ, it is fuckt. I 


refer to eat a dog to a kangaroo. Most of us scrounge 
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for mushrooms and hope to catch a wee swan. We 
cannae afford Mrs Howe's game pies.’ 

‘There is no mutton in the colony?’ the 
Captain asked. 

‘These ones are special.’ 

Around them the crew were busy, rushing 
back and forth along the decks, coiling the ropes, and 
stowing the nautical items. The stevedores began 
unloading the ship, dragging crates and tea chests 
along the wharf. Their language, an arcane series of 
shouted oaths, was already foreign to their 
countrymen on board Bright Planet. 

The paying passengers alighted, an even 
dozen. The expedition members followed: Giles, 
Cormac, and Angel, each with a small rucksack. A 
dirt track led through the scrub, away from the wharf. 
There were no buildings in sight beyond the small 
shelter which marked the entrance to the path. ‘Two 
horses were tied up here. Beneath them the ground 
was dust. They stirred it up with their hooves, and 
blew storms of it up with their snorts. A bullock and 
its dray was parked a short distance away. Clusters of 
grey trees were dotted over the hillocks to either side 
of the track. They were not tall trees, and they were 
grey. The small party moved slowly over the stones 
and the dirt. The sun beat down on their clothes. 

The explorers politely overtook the settlers, 
and led the way into the township. It was a journey 
for two miles. Not difficult, they just followed the 
track. But the settlers were slow, walking in family 
groups, and stopping frequently to adjust their dress 
and set down their bags. Their legs were not used to 
the slink and roll of the land. Giles used these 
opportunities to examine his map of Port Phillip and 
environs. The track they were following was, of 
course, a blank. A made-up road. Giles longed to see 
the river, the great stream that appeared at night, in 
the dreams he had been manufacturing for six 
months. He longed to see the racing water, boiling 
away, so he had been reliably informed, unnaturally. 
The Royal Society of London had tabled a report 
compiled from the testimony of earlier visitors to the 
colony, that the river ran inland, that contrary to all 
natural laws, the river ran away from the sea. The 


implications were obvious. A river must needs empty 
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into a larger body of water, a basin ora lake. And 
consequently, Mr quiet Giles, the botanist, wanted to 
believe that upriver where the source should be, there 


was, rather, an undiscovered sea. . . 


... Bright Planet was anchored in the river alongside 
two big three-masters, Hindsight and Forethought, the 
two largest ships in port. Reluctantly, for his guts 
were still no good, Captain Elijah, climbed to the 
prow of the ship’s dinghy. He installed himself in the 
cramped space and closed his eyes while Trimm rowed 
gracelessly across the pond. He opened them, not 
even alarmed, when Trimm banged the dinghy against 
the jetty posts by way of braking. 

The Captain set foot on land at last, as 
unsteady now as he had been seven months earlier, 
jumping from his Plymouth hostel bed and crumpling 
co the floor. The leering gaps in the Bareheep dock 
rorced him to grip Lieutenant Trimm’s arm rather too 
tightly. 

Up on the wooden wharf Captain Elijah 
smoothed out his coats, aware that his arrival was 
deing noticed, both officially and unofficially. The 
official reception came in the plump form of the 
customs Master, Badgery, who hailed him with one 
arm raised from the steps outside the Customs House. 
There was a certain pomp in the greeting. The 
-aptain carried his box of documents in his right 
aand, mopped his brow with his left. He saw the 
-onstable in his waistcoat. He saw the barrow boys. 
He saw three gentlemen foppishly feign laughter over 
2 joke at his own expense. In several places money 
changed hands. The Captain's trousers chafed in the 
neat, the water coming out of his person was quite 
remarkable. Once again he dabbed at his cheeks. He 
crailed Lieutenant Trimm gratefully through the 
crowd, the port scene. 

At the edge of the throng he saw the gangs of 
aie young gentleman in their threes and in their 
‘ours. They saw the Captain and he saw the city 
>ehind them, traffic and stalls. He did not like the 
ok of this place. He said as much to Lieutenant 


-cimm as he shook Mr Badgery’s hand and looked up 


== the white stone walls of the Customs House. 
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Badgery noted everything down, names and 
dates, scrawling them with a nasty quill while the 
ship’s Captain waited. Captain Elijah sat on a hard 
wooden chair, with his boots spread wide apart, one 
arm cocked on his knee. He held his temper, checked 
even the mildest hint of his impatience, for he needed 
this man, this oddly hirsute outpost official, and the 
money and promissory notes he would shortly be 
doling out. He whiled his time, examining minutely 
the walls of the chamber, the oak desk before him and 
the miraculous sproutings on Badgery’s forearms. 
When these arms eventually reached under the desk 
for the strongbox, the Captain held back a smile. 
Badgery unlocked the box and removed a roll of notes. 
He peeled off several bills, talking low as he had been 
all this time, his arithmetic apparently benefiting from 
the incantations of numbers. 

Captain Elijah secured the money inside his 
coat and slowly folded the promissory notes that 
Badgery had so elaborately signed. These were his 
ticket of leave; he could begin restocking the ship for 
the expedition, and as he quit the company of the 
Customs Master he was pleased to note that he had 
conducted the whole transaction without uttering a 
word to the strange beastly man. In the lobby, 
however, Badgery’s offsider was lurking. 

‘Monsieur Le Souef,’ cried the redhead, 
‘Customs Inspector.’ 

The Captain halted, visibly dismayed. 

“What is it?” 

‘A consideration,’ replied Le Souef, bowing 
slightly, ‘I will require a consideration.’ 

“What for?’ 

The Captain glared down at the man but the 
wretch was grinning back. 

‘It will save me having to search your ship, 
mate, it'll save you a lot of time.’ The Captain 
unpacked his roll of notes and peeled one off for the 
Inspector. 

Outside again with the air thin and hot and 
the pain in his ears returning, Captain Elijah 
instructed Trimm to locate the missing crew members, 
who had slipped away from the docks and dispersed 
once again into the metropolis. It was midday and the 


Captain was pleased to note that the prickly air was 
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causing all around to break out in sweating 
underneath,their woollens. Elijah wiped his face, red 
kerchief, then set off himself to find Doctor 
Moribund who had been summoned to the Governor 
Bourke Hotel to attend the body of Herbert Adams, 
and, it was possible to imagine, to give the widow 


succour. .. 


... Captain Elijah woke from his fever shortly after 
nine o'clock. He woke to a dark room, ravenously 
hungry. His limbs felt light. The welts on his skin 
were gone. He felt rested. For a moment he felt his 
old self, an optimistic wave of lust and he planted his 
socks on the floor. He felt around for his boots then 
ne lit the kerosene lamp. Everything normal. By the 
time he got downstairs, however, the dizziness had 
arrived, and he sat down quickly on the bottom step, 
where he passed a few minutes before Fawkner found 
him. 

‘Feeling better, Captain Blood?’ 

‘Christ! I thought I was a goner,’ he muttered. 

‘Feel like some porridge now? Cold mutton? 
What's your fancy? Fawkner was chewing on 

omething himself while he spoke. A blade of meat so 
»oviously dry it had collected in shreds through all the 
-avities in his mouth. 

‘Do you have a shot of rum?’ asked the 
-aptain, hungry for the second time that day. He let 
“ne sinewy proprietor lead him to the kitchen, finding 
che family seated there, gathered at a big table over 
upper. The girls looked up at the Captain, big-boned 
zis with wide eyes. He managed a swagger as he 
cook his seat, with a nod to each of the ladies. So 
vhile Johnny Fawkner poured out a tot of reasonable 

cum everyone smiled, including Captain Elijah, who 
vas trying out some charm, and even so the silence 
vas not uncomfortable. Captain Elijah had come to 
“car conversation, the awkward intimacy of a fresh 
=cquaintance; he no longer desired to know the details 
- other people’s lives. He was merely passing 
“srough, enduring the series of situations that made 
2p his journey. 

‘Your men from the ship have gone, Fawkner 
stormed him. 
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‘Strange buggers,’ muttered Mrs Fawkner, 
sawing off a hank of mutton from her plate. 

‘They thought you might spend the night 
here,’ continued Fawkner. “Of course, you are 
welcome to stay.’ 

The Captain sipped his rum, then sipped his 
beard, before announcing to his hosts that he was 
recovered, quite, so much that he felt like a stroll in 
the evening air, still warm after all. 

‘Tt is too dark to go roaming, Captain.’ This 
from Mrs Fawkner, whose opinion was echoed around 
the table in grave nods. ‘You'll do an injury for 
certain.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried the Captain, adopting the 
pomp. ‘You are too kind. I must thank you for caring 
for me. Too kind.’ He smiled benevolently at the 
family and wiped his eyes as he rose from the table. 

The Captain found the night air black and 
bracing, the great draughts sharp in his lungs but 
invigorating nonetheless. He strained to listen for 
sounds in the dark, for a moment he could hear 
nothing above the noise of his own blood rushing. He 
walked assuredly east, retracing the steps from his 
morning stroll along Collins Street. His mind had 
come alive, rejuvenated by the attack of illness, and 
was now calmly, excitedly, sorting through the 
possibilities. The way was lit by the occasional glow 
of lamps from upstairs windows, but he lacked a 
destination. He turned north at the Elizabeth Street 
stream, fording the water confidently in his boots, and 
passed into unfamiliar streets. He passed no one, but 
the city was no longer silent. Bursts of raucous talk 
were peppering the air, guiding the Captain's Progress. 
He was assaulted by the foetid rhyme of urine and 
blood, fresh manure and decomposition. He cut 
down alleys, paths so dark he had to feel his way along 
wooden walls, behind which he heard coughing and 
low moans, hard whispered words. The blood in his 
veins flowed so thick and thrilling that the Captain's 
throat constricted, and when he came at last to 
Lonsdale Street his breathing was so laboured and his 
face so flushed that the first two ladies he encountered 
gasped in alarm. The street was awash with revellers, 
spilling out of doorways and some sprawled in the 


hard mud, the few lamps there were gaze off a purple 
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haze, a carnival air. 

Figures emerged into the light, arm in arm, 
painted or drunk, and skipped past the Captain who 
was standing now on the wooden porch of the 
Governor Bourke Hotel, his breath rasping through 
nis beard. Captain Elijah had been operating on 
instinct. He had made no coherent decisions all 
evening, having been propelled through Bareheep by 
his own racing blood and heavy glands, but he stole a 
moment here, while his pulse slowed, to reflect on the 
situation. There had been rain and the street was 
turning to mud. He needed a drink, something to 
thin his blood — he reasoned there must be too little 
‘lowing through his frame and it was causing all kinds 
of dizziness. 

So he sidled through the doors of Kitty Cart’s 
notel, adjusting his clothes self-consciously under the 
zaze of Kitty herself and the two jacks who perched 
eside her at the bar. 

‘Rum, Captain?’ Kitty asked. ‘Let me buy you 


2 drink... 


. There was a line of lighted rooms along the second 
“oor of the Governor Bourke Hotel. A reveller in the 
‘reet could pause to gaze up and be rewarded with a 

aadow play, naked men and women cavorting and so 

a. Though no one looked up, there was too much 
“ascination in the street. 

Here, above the verandahs of Lonsdale Street 

-aptain Elijah’s condition had improved. He had 

pend an hour downstairs in the billiard room 
crinking ale and swallowing herrings, a restorative he 
aad not previously enjoyed. This night the fish slid 
cown like salty snails. The Captain was entertained at 
oiiards by Kitty and her jacks, Sir Thomas Fry and 
Aaron Greedy. A relaxing game which Captain Elijah 
von easily, was followed by a wager and a much more 
ompetitive effort by Sir Thomas Fry. Sir Thomas was 
cota knight. His parents had christened him thus, 


ot wishing to rely on his future achievements to gain 


orked his passage to the colonies, turning excellent 
indles in the ports, Cape Town and Madras. He 
srned another one here for Kitty Carr, fleecing the 
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Captain of coins. 

But Kitty Carr stopped the games. Something 
in Captain Elijah’s red-rimmed eyes, the old lady 
killer, moved her to protect him. She ushered him 
back to the lobby, to a divan flanked by potted palms. 
Here she ran her hand through the Captain’s hair. 

Kitty had been a procuress in Deptford and 
was not rid of her old habits in Bareheep. Upstairs, in 
several bedrooms, were women who looked to Kitty 
for every need. She dressed them, fed them, brushed 
their hair, and in the salon of their toilet, she advised 
them to marry the first raw johnny who came their 
way, as long as his purse was full. For their part the 
women, though not really interested in marriage, kept 
their bosoms powdered. 

There were a lot of hangdog squatters in the 
front bar of the Governor Bourke Hotel. They drank 
long draughts of Colonial Ale and rocked back in 
their cracked boots, always a hand in the pocket of 
their evening weeds. This was the show they'd been 
waiting for. They raised a cheer as the girls came 
down the stairs, sashay and shake, one after the other, 
Miss Ashley, Georgiana, barefoot on the tiles, Emily 
and Jane, dressed alike in lacy white, finally Charley, 
her name was Charlotte too. 

They crossed the hall and moved colourfully 
through the bar, greeting the patrons. Kitty Carr 
called Charley over to the palms. 

‘Here is Captain Blood,’ she said. ‘I want you 
to look after him.’ 

"Yairs,’ replied Charley. ‘All right.’ 

Captain Elijah’s blood was racing through his 
ears again. He was aware that he was giving the lass a 
foolish grin, but was unable to adjust his expression, 
and so followed the tall girl up the carpeted stairs with 
his glazed eyes and his right hand in hers. He watched 
her calves move up each step, tense and relax, then 
followed the line of her thigh to her hips which also 
moved, buttock, buttock. 

Charley chatted. From the moment she closed 
the red room’s door, draped her boa over the 
doorknob and turned to loosen the Captain's neck 
cloth, she had fluttered forth the words, a constant 
glib of conversation while she got rid of his boots and 


tore open his trousers to reveal his rather astonishing 
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cock. This stopped her momentarily, a pause she used 
co clamp her lips around his enpurpled knob and 
lavishly lick his balls, before rising miraculously out of 
ner white dress to reveal her spectacular chest, her 
oreasts heavy and firm over him. The Captain lay 
nalfway on the bed in his open underwear, one leg 
dent in the air, he lay like a dog expecting trouble. 
Now Charley told him about the Italian liquorice at 
Mrs Carroll’s lolly shop, working her dress over her 
hips then flinging her blonde mane back with a sweep 
of her hand. The other hand cupped a breast, almost 
coyly, as she came towards him. 

Captain Elijah flung his longjohns aside. He 
scrambled backwards up the bed to at least get a 
pillow before she clambered aboard with her yawning 
‘anny and slammed herself down. She took his breath 
sway, winded him slightly, then ground her hips so 
sweetly he could feel every part of her blonde yoni 
eripping him hard. Charley was an entertainer. She 
reached around to grab his balls and started singing 
aim a breathy tune, a number Captain Elijah did not 
<now. The old man was about to break out laughing, 
“2¢ minx was so enchanting, but his main point of 
aterest was turning Charley over, reversing so that he 


might roger her standing up, in his socks. . . 
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